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PREFACE 



My original research on the present subject was done a number 
of years ago as I was preparing a doctoral dissertation at Colum- 
bia University. I wish to thank Prosessor Joseph Dorfman for 
the help he so unstintingly offered at that time. 

Only my reluctance to implicate him in the shortcomings of 
this book prevents me from acknowledging the full measure of my 
obligation to Professor Leo Strauss of the University of Chicago. 
His influence upon this study is not to be reckoned in terms of 
his concurrence with its substance, as to which I cannot testify, 
or in terms of the credit that this study does to his influence, as 
to which I can but entertain modest hopes. 

I must finally express my gratitude to my parents, to whom 
this volume is dedicated, for the patient sacrifice which made my 
training possible. 



J. C. 



New York 
March, 1956 




INTRODUCTION 



One axiomatic premise of this study is that capitalism is an 
embodiment of Smithian principles. Hence the interpretation of 
Smith's teaching must also be an interpretation of capitalistic 
society. A second such premise is that it is at least as likely that 
Smith had a single view of existence that pervaded both his 
books as that he had two views of existence which contended in 
each of his books. Hence the possibility is not excluded that the 
tension of outlooks reflected in Smith's writings betokens not an 
inconsistency but an intention. The combined force of these 
axiomatic premises shapes this study into an attempt to state the 
ends of Smith's teaching, or his intention, and thus the ends of 
capitalistic society. 

An awareness of even superficial facts concerning Smith and 
his doctrine inspires a presumption that his economics is not as 
other men's. Smith was a professor of moral philosophy; and he 
wrote, in addition to his economic volume, a technical treatise on 
moral philosophy which was well received by experts. We ought 
not to be surprised if he conceived his economics within a frame- 
work of moral theory according to the fashion of his predecessors 
since the classical antiquity of Greece. It is part of the purpose 
of this essay to show that he did so conceive it. As the classic 
advocate of a system of society, one which, like every other, must 
be oriented upon a good goal for man compatible with the princi- 
ples of man's nature, Smith was committed to elucidating matters 
belonging to moral philosophy. Our task is to follow where he 
led. 

Liberal capitalism depends very much upon the dual idea of 
free markets and competition. It can do so only because there 
exists an interpretation of human nature and human life which 
renders competition and free markets defensible as institutions 
for men to live by. This is evident from the fact that in other 
times, and in our own time in other places, those institutions have 
been rejected as unfit for men to live by, i.e., as inconsistent with 
man's nature. But doctrines of human nature are inseparable 
from doctrines of nature in general. We shall therefore have to 
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explore Smith’s views of nature and of human nature in order to 
locate the origins of his economic advocacy. 

It is a matter of great interest to us that Smith’s view of nature 
and humanity was not simply Smith’s own creation. Indeed a 
most important fact concerning Smith’s teaching is the precision 
with which it falls into the tradition of modem thought perme- 
ated by the spirits of Spinoza and Hobbes. In so far as Smith’s 
underlying views are essentially the propositions of Hobbean and 
Spinozistic philosophy, his social proposals emerge as the political 
inferences from the modern view of the whole. That view of the 
whole takes its departure from an essentially mechanistic, materi- 
alistic natural philosophy; from a rejection of the classical doc- 
trine that nature is the form or end rather than the flatter of 
things; or more generally, from a rejection of the traditional 
teleological view of nature that was oriented upon forms, es- 
sences, or Ideas as the highest (truest) categories of being. It 
proceeds to describe human nature by reference to how men 
are rather than what man is, i.e., by the “realistic” conception 
advanced by Machiavelli when he counselled attention to the 
conduct of men as they “are” rather than to the idea of man’s 
formal excellence. In consequence, humanity, or what is in 
essence characteristic of mankind, is defined in terms of and by 
inference from the desire for self-preservation, with the result 
that it now becomes possible to speak of the good which is com- 
mon to all living things, human and non-human alike. Humanity, 
or “the human” emerges as an inference from the desire for self- 
preservation, a desire which is gratified through the working 
of men’s passions. The desire for self-preservation becomes the 
irreducible, as well as the most compelling, and hence the most 
dependable, innate activator of the human spirit. In the most 
important respects, therefore - in respect of the essential human 
urge to live, and the power to take life - all men are equal. This is 
the aspect of the Hobbean-Spinozistic doctrine which forms the 
basis of Smith’s theoretical system. 

Adam Smith’s advocacy of liberal capitalism followed upon 
a comparison of alternatives, an implicit but nonetheless genuine 
comparison. For the sake of brevity we may qualify the alter- 
natives as the systems of authoritative virtue and of liberal com- 
merce. By liberal capitalism or the system of liberal commerce is 
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meant the way of life in which commerce is of the essence of 
society rather than being in any way exceptional or interstitial to 
it ; and in which the good of the whole is supposed to be so in- 
timately related to the prosperity of individuals as such that the 
latter are left quite free to traffic as they will. In speaking of 
commerce, I mean what Smith himself meant to convey when he 
used the term in describing civilized economic life : 

“When the division of labour has been once thoroughly 
established, it is but a very small part of a man's wants which 
the produce of his own labour can supply. He supplies the far 
greater part of them by exchanging that surplus part of 
the produce of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own consumption, for such parts of the produce of other 
men's labour as he has occasion for. Every man thus lives 
by exchanging, or becomes in some measure a merchant, 
and the society itself grows to be what is properly a commer- 
cial society ." 1 

Liberal capitalism is contrasted with the social order of the 
Middle Ages, in which commerce did not exist as a normal or com- 
pletely legitimate activity ; and with authoritative mercantilism, 
which acknowledged the legitimacy of commerce but distinguish- 
ed between the mere prosperity of individuals and the well- 
being of society, and hence constrained the former, by inhibiting 
competition, for the sake of the latter. 

Smith's final advocacy of liberal capitalism gains in stature 
for its issuance from a comparison. At least he had not been made 
ignorant of alternatives by his environment. Yet this comparison, 
as all others must do, meant the weighing and measuring of 
advantages against disadvantages. Serious comparison would be 
meaningless because unnecessary, were there not advantages and 
disadvantages on both sides. And so, at an hour when these least 
deserve to be intruded upon the mind, we are obliged to disinter 
Smith's adverse reflections upon our way of life. 

The times have almost made us believe that a critique of 
commercial society must emanate either from the Right or from 
the Left. We have almost forgotten those reflections upon the 
commercial principle which antedate Left, Right, and capitalism 
alike by comparable periods. Those critical reflections, originating 

1 Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chapter 4, p. 22 (Modern Library Edn) 
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in classical times, issued neither from the Left nor from the 
Right, but rather from Above. Adam Smith's critique of liberal 
capitalism is undertaken from a quasi-classical standpoint, and 
gives utterance to a dying vestige of antiquity in his thought 
which raised his criticism above Right and Left, had such 
dimensions been known to him. It goes without saying that we 
must be vigilant to prevent the twentieth century from appearing 
in our eye as we behold the eighteenth. Specifically, we must be 
scrupulous not to distort the orientation of Smith's critique of the 
commercial principle lest we seriously misconstrue his largest 
purposes. 

The immediate practical value of a reexamination of Smith's 
doctrine is in part suggested by the foregoing remarks on the 
relation between a system of society and the theoretical principles 
that underlie it : if we wish to understand our way of life, we 
must first see the basis upon which it rests. Much of the present 
century has been, and doubtless much of its remainder will be 
given its character by the effort of liberalism to preserve itself. 
That effort can succeed only if it issues from a general deter- 
mination to preserve the present way of life ; but such a deter- 
mination is never to be looked for without a distinct and honest 
understanding of the good which is sought through the means 
of liberal capitalism. I believe that we can help ourselves to such 
an understanding by a study of Smith's doctrines. On these lines 
it will be argued that Smith advocated capitalism because it 
makes freedom possible - not because it is freedom. The distinc- 
tion is of some importance. To argue that capitalism is freedom 
would put one in the position of affirming that the chief blessing 
of liberalism is that it leaves everyone free to become prosperous 
however he sees fit. Now capitalism doubtless does leave everyone 
free in this way ; but it is a freedom that by its nature must have 
ambiguous results for the majority of mankind. Smith himself 
supposed that, in any prosperous society, for every rich man 
there must be five hundred poor . 1 Can the five hundred be induced 
to adore freedom if freedom means the absence of legal inhibitions 
in the way of any citizen wishing to mine diamonds on a capital 
of one thousand dollars? As well claim that we are free and should 
be grateful for it because the law does not prevent our free ascent 
1 Ibid, V, 1, ii, p. 670 
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to the moon. Such a misconstruction of the freedom associated 
with capitalism is what has as much as anything beclouded 
opinion. It has prepared the way for the idea that freedom is a 
mockery because, for multitudes, opulence does not come of it. 
Related to that misconstruction is the absurdity that a man 
constrained by circumstances and a man restrained by the law 
are unfree in the same sense; as if mortal men might ever be 
unconstrained by circumstances. Smith did not, of course, belittle 
the freedom of everyone to occupy himself as he wished and 
might, wheresoever he could and in whose employ he could find 
work. But he thought even more of the principle that where the 
people are impelled from within, viz. by their interested passions, 
to do the things needful for social existence, they will not have 
to be impelled from without, or bound to their duty by powerful 
civil and ecclesiastical masters. Let it be generally understood 
that liberal capitalism was regarded by one of its architects as the 
common prop of two entities which had never before stood simul- 
taneously - civil and ecclesiastical freedom - and liberalism will 
appear in .a clearer light than it has often done. 

There is another way of describing the good that may be had 
from a reexamination of Smith's doctrine: It causes us, and at 
the same time assists us, to revert to the first principles of our 
society in company with a spirit undistracted by the preconcep- 
tions and issues of this century. In one sense liberalism has 
succeeded so well that we have lost sight of some of its problem- 
atic aspects. We have too much ceased to question the practical 
possibility of freedom as we know it, perhaps because the apparent 
success of liberalism seems to have done away with the question. 
Ceasing to question, we have ceased to consider that freedom 
exists upon a substructure of necessary conditions. We recapture 
some sense of this when we recur to the literature of a time when 
modern liberalism was viewed as an experiment. That time is 
not remote from us. The nobility of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress is so moving that it sometimes blinds us to the theme upon 
which Lincoln spoke: can a nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal, long 
endure. Abraham Lincoln solved the problem in a political way 
by vindicating the principle that freedom is not introspective, 
cannot deliberate its own existence, and does not include the 
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freedom to destroy itself. A nation so conceived and so dedicated 
depends for its endurance upon its vigor (and its prudence) in 
suppressing the element of freedom that would divert the nation 
into slavery. But something more is needed than a* principle that 
makes it illegal for freedom to murder itself. What is needed at 
the very minimum is a feasible and satisfactory substitute for 
strong authority, which is yet compatible with good order and 
good living in society. Whether, and wherein, such a substitute 
exists, is the lasting problem of freedom. The existence of this 
problematic aspect of liberal life is brought to our attention by 
Smiths effort to cope with it ; and we profit as greatly by being 
reminded of the problem as we do by the answer proffered, namely 
the passionate pursuit of interest under the aegis of free com- 
petition. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE GENERAL FOUNDATION OF SMITH'S SYSTEM 



The existence of the Theory of Moral Sentiments testifies that 
Adam Smith's view included more than is contained in political 
economy alone. Although it might be extravagant to place Adam 
Smith in the rank of those philosophers who had a conception 
of the whole of being, it is entirely proper to say that his con- 
clusions as to the character of human life do rest upon discernible 
first principles with which he had a conscious concern. True it is 
that he is best remembered for his propositions on economy and 
social organization ; yet those propositions must remain as de- 
tached and unsupported dogmas unless they harmonize with 
some rational view of the principles of existence in general. It is 
in the Theory of Moral Sentiments that Adam Smith in part 
states and in part implies those first principles which, when they 
are regarded in their mutual relation, form the theoretical system 
upon which his advocacy of commercial society rests. Our 
present task is to try to understand that system for the sake of the 
social doctrine in which it culminates. 

Each science, and every scientific doctrine, depends for its 
soundness upon the success with which it identifies the nature of 
its object. And the nature or essential principle of its object 
cannot well be separated from the nature or principle of the whole 
or of nature simply. Indeed, if we thoroughly understood the 
meaning of nature in general, we should in many cases find that 
we understood the nature of “each thing" as well as of “all things." 
Thus if we were to mean by nature, “the principle of motion in 
the whole," we should certainly mean by the nature of any object 
the principle of motion in that object. Or if we were to regard 
nature at large as meaning the material components of the uni- 
verse, we could scarcely escape meaning by the nature of a 
particular object its material components. 

Of Adam Smith it may be said that he enunciated a broad 
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system relating to human life, a system which proceeds from a 
recognizable view of human nature. Smith too realized that the 
meaning of human nature is inseparable from the meaning of na- 
ture simply ; and that the full meaning of a social system that grows 
out of an interpretation of human nature must await an exposition 
of nature in general for its full expression. These causes by them- 
selves would justify if not compel us to begin with Smith's view 
of nature at large. In addition, it happens that Smith never 
referred to his system of social proposals as capitalism, free- 
enterprise, or laissez-faire, the terms by which we now know 
them, but rather as “the natural system of perfect liberty and 
justice" and “the system of natural liberty," 1 which he surely did 
for reasons connected with his view of nature and its relation to 
systems of polity. Let us then turn to consider Smith's conception 
of nature simply. 

The essential ingredient of Smith's doctrine of nature appears 
in the important note which follows Section 1, Part II of the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

There Smith writes : 

...self-preservation, and the propagation of the species, are 
the great ends which Nature seems to have proposed in the 
formation of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a desire 
of those ends, and an aversion to the contrary; with a love 
of life, and a dread of dissolution; with a desire of the 
continuance and perpetuity of the species, and with an aver- 
sion to the thoughts of its entire extinction. But though we 
are in this manner endowed with a very strong desire of 
those ends, it has not been entrusted to the slow and un- 
certain determinations of our reason to find out the proper 
means of bringing them about. Nature has directed us to the 
greater part of those by original and immediate instincts. 
Hunger, thirst, the passion which unites the two sexes, the 
love of pleasure, and the dread of pain, prompt us to apply 
those means for their own sakes, and without any con- 
sideration of their tendency to those beneficent ends which 
the great Director of nature intended to produce by them. 2 

It appears that, by genus, nature is an internal principle, or an 

1 Wealth of Nations, IV, VII, III, p. 573; IV, IX, p. 651. 

2 See also Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part II, Sec. II, chap, ii, p. 80. All 
references to the Theory of Moral Sentiments, and to all other essays by 
Smith, pertain to the edition reprinted by Alexander Murray, London, 1869. 
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internal impulsion in virtue of which all living (scil. moving) 
things act or move as they do. Defined in terms of its end, nature 
is the principle that aims at the everlasting preservation of all 
living things, individual and specific. The discussion in the Theory 
of Moral Sentiments applies only to animals, including man, but 
in his essay on “The History of the Ancient Physics,” Smith 
extends his doctrine to all things. He refers to the universal mind 
“who governs the whole by general laws, directed to the con- 
servation and prosperity of the whole,” and to “the Universe. . . 
as a coherent system, governed by general ends, viz., its own 
preservation and prosperity, and that of all the species that are 
in it .” 1 Certainly as to living things, nature is the internal prin- 
ciple that establishes life as the supreme desideratum. There 
being no mention of any end beyond life, or of anything to which 
the possession of life is supposed to contribute, we must say that 
life appears as the highest good or the thing which is desired for 
its own sake and not for the sake of anything else. 

What Smith means by self-preservation and the propagation 
of the species is the infinite protraction of what was traditionally 
called the life of nutrition and generation. The biological func- 
tions which comprise life so defined were recognized as “motions” 
in remote antiquity and in modem times alike . 2 Smith himself 
so names them, referring to the operations of the organs as 
“motions .” 3 The purpose of nature, in so far as animals are con- 
cerned, is, then, to perpetuate or conserve the form of motion 
which is biological life . 4 All of this is, of course, compatible with 

1 “History of the Ancient Physics/* pp. 391-392, loc. cit. 

* Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan , Vol. Ill of the English Works of Thomas Hobbes, 
ed. Molesworth, London, 1841, Ch. 6, p. 38: “There be in animals, two sorts of 
motions peculiar to them : one called vital ; begun in generation, and continued 
without interruption through their whole life ; such as are the course of the blood , 
the pulse , the breathing, the concoction, nutrition, excretion, etc. to which motions 
there needs no help of imagination : the other is animal motion, otherwise called 
voluntary motion ; as to go, to speak, to move any of our limbs, in such manner as 
is first fancied in our minds.” 

8 “But in these, as in all such objects, (viz., the organs) we still distinguish 
the efficient from the final cause of their several motions and organizations. The 
digestion of the food, the circulation of the blood, and the secretion of the 
several juices which are drawn from it, are operations all of them neceassary, 
etc.*’ Theory of Moral Sentiments, II, II, 3, p. 80. 

4 The relation of Smith to the main line of 16th- and 17th-century thought 
in respect of this imporatnt principle is quite clear. In Leviathan, Ch. 15, Hobbes 
writes, “The Law of Nature [comprises] ...those rules which conduce to the pres- 
ervation of man's life on earth.” Also Spinoza, Ethics (London, 1883, tr. Elwes), 
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what is usually described as the mechanistic character of Smith's 
doctrine. 

But it is also true then that life as such can be described as a 
kind of motion in a larger sense, as the sum of the motions of the 
individual in a lifetime. Mere life, or life as such, is in effect pro- 
tracted vital motion, or the functioning of the organs for years or 
forever, and it can indeed be conceived as having no intelligible 
purpose other than its own conservation. Designating life as 
motion indeed distinguishes it from “activity," which is a form 
of doing that terminates in an “actualization” or true end. 

As for Smith, however, we may say that the profoundest 
governing principle of being is directed to the “purpose” of pre- 
serving that form of motion which, in the case of animals, is 
called life. The purpose of nature is endless existence or vital 
motion as a thing good in itself. 

Human nature is to be understood as that principle in virtue of 
which man seeks above all else the continuance of his vital 
motion, or life. It is to be noted that self-preservation or the con- 
servation of life predominates, and can thus be said to be an end, 
in the sense that it is what is desired above all other things, or in 
other words it is that for which all human beings have by nature 
a supervening appetite . 1 And in addition to their being drawn 
toward the supreme end by appetite, their nature is such that the 
means to that end will be the means suggested to them by ap- 
petite, passion, or instinct . 2 This must be so, we are told, because, 
of the two human functions which might direct action, namely 

in Bk. Ill, Prop. VI: “Each thing, in so far as it is in itself, endeavors to perse- 
vere in its being;” Prop. VII: “The effort by which each thing endeavors to 
persevere in its own being is nothing but the actual essence of the thing itself;” 
and Prop. IX: “The mind, both in so far as it has clear and distinct ideas, and 
in so far as it has confused ideas, endeavors to persevere in its being for an 
indefinite time, and is conscious of this effort.” Carrying further the argument 
from self-preservation, Smith writes that “death is the greatest evil which one 
man can inflict upon another.” ( Theory of Moral Sentiments, II, II, 1, p. 77). 
Hobbes ( Leviathan , Ch. 27) writes, “To kill against the law is a greater crime than 
any other injury, life preserved.” Contrast Plato, Crito, 44D. 

1 “With regard to all those ends which, upon account of their peculiar im- 
portance, may be regarded, if such an expression is allowable, as the favourite 
ends of nature, she has constantly in this manner... endowed mankind with an 
appetite for the end which she proposes...” Theory of Moral Sentiments, II, I, 5, 
p. 71 n. 

2 Nature has “not only endowed mankind with an appetite for the end which 
she proposes, but likewise with an appetite for the means by which alone this 
end can be brought about, for their own sakes, and independent of their tendency 
to produce it.” Ibid. 
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reason and passion, the former is unsuited to the task of direction. 
A theme of the utmost importance, which recurs 1 in the Wealth 
of Nations as in the Theory of Moral Sentiments and elsewhere, is 
the inadequacy of reason to the furtherance of the principal ob- 
jects of existence. Nature causes men to seek their good by 
making their good attractive to their passions. If it did otherwise, 
a creature of man's feeble powers would neither see the end nor 
the best means to it, nor be able to rule himself well enough to 
attain it, and his existence, while it endured, would be a contra- 
diction of nature itself as the principle of the conservation of life. 

It will be observed that two separate ideas are contained in the 
foregoing proposition, namely (1) that reason cannot be relied 
upon to discern the means and the end; and (2) that reason 
cannot procure adoption of the best means to the end, i.e. cannot 
govern conduct. Much of what ensues in this chapter will be 
addressed to the problems which arise around these two central 
propositions relating to the power of reason. 

* * 

* 

The unreliability of reason to discern the natures of things 
might be ascribed to one, or both, of two large causes : the radical 
impotence of the mind and its auxiliaries ; and the non-existence 
of natures to be known. We may speak of both possibilities almost • 
at one time. 

Adam Smith inferentially rejected the traditional view of the 
senses as the indispensable adjuncts of reason, the faculties by the 
cooperation of which the whole may be made accessible to 
reason. He regarded them as imperfect aids to comprehension. 
Professing himself the protagonist of Berkeley on the sense of 
vision, 2 Smith reasons that the purpose of nature in bestowing 
upon man the crucial sense of sight was to assist in the practical 
affairs of life. Thus there are two worlds, a tangible world and a 
visible world, which “bear no sort of resemblance to each other." 3 
The visible world appears to us as a perspective image upon a 
plane surface, and the sense of vision is the faculty by which we 
solve the problem of the spatial relation to each other and to 

1 E.g., Wealth of Nations, V, I, III, 2, pp. 724, 755; Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, II, I, 5, p. 71n; I, II, 3, p. 210. 

2 “On the External Senses,” p. 450. 

8 Ibid., p. 452. 
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ourselves of tangible objects at a distance. The faculty of vision 
is such that it solves the problem with an accuracy that is in 
direct proportion to the nearness of the objects to ourselves. We 
are accurately informed of the relations of things close to us, i.e., 
the things touching our existence most nearly, such as the 
objects over which we might stumble and thus endanger our 
lives. We are least accurately informed of the relations of remote 
things like the fixed stars; but “the most precise knowledge of 
the relative situation of such objects could be of no other use to 
the enquirer than to satisfy the most unnecessary curiosity ." 1 
From this set of considerations we may draw two related con- 
clusions: First, the faculty which once was regarded as the main 
aid to the reason in knowing the essences of things or their inter- 
nal being, is by Smith regarded as the means for knowing rather 
the relations of things to each other, i.e., their external relations. 
And second, the purpose of nature in affording vision was not to 
assist the reason towards knowledge but to promote life as such 
as the supreme end : 

The benevolent purpose of nature in bestowing upon us the 
sense of seeing, is evidently to inform us concerning the 
situation and distance of the tangible objects which surround 
us. Upon the knowledge of this distance and situation 
depends the whole conduct of human life, in the most 
trifling as well as in the most important transactions. 
Even animal motion depends upon it; and without it we 
could neither move, nor even sit still, with complete security 2 . 

We may summarize the argument to this point approximately 
as follows : Nature provides man with imperfect perceptions of the 
tangible world, with the inevitable result that he can reason only 
imperfectly concerning the nature of things or what they really 
are. The faculty of reason leans upon an aid which was prepared 
by nature to assist not reason but appetite, specifically the ap- 
petite for life as such; and as a result, useful knowledge but 
not real knowledge is the most that man can aspire to. 

From this it would follow that a life spent in the pursuit of “real 



1 Ibid., p.453. 

2 Ibid., p. 457. Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, 435bl9 ff. : “All the senses other than 
touch are necessary to animals, as we have said, not for their being, but for their 
well-being. Such, e.g., is sight..." 
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knowledge” (which is the only knowledge properly so-called. 
Smith’s ''useful knowledge” being a more or less inaccurate im- 
pression) would be a life devoted to pursuing a chimera. The real 
nature of things having been placed beyond the combined reason 
and sense perception of man, to set real knowledge as the goal of 
life would be to waste life entirely. As we should have expected, 
Adam Smith explicitly joins the ranks of those who re- 
jected the traditional principle that the contemplative was the 
best way of life for man. Philosophy, the object and culmination 
of the contemplative life, anciently regarded as the most serious 
end of man, is classed by Smith with pictures and poems as of too 
little account to cause dispute : 

Though you despise that picture, or that poem, or even that 
system of philosophy, which I admire, there is little danger 
of our quarrelling upon that account. Neither of us can 
reasonably be much interested about them. They ought all of 
them to be matters of great indifference to us both ; so that, 
though our opinions may be opposite, our affections may 
still be very nearly the same. 1 

Perhaps Smith’s most general statement of the rejection of 
contemplation as the highest human possibility is the following : 

To man is allotted a much humbler department, but one 
much more suitable to the weakness of his powers, and to the 
narrowness of his comprehension ; the care of his own hap- 
piness, of that of his family, his friends, his country: that he 
is occupied in contemplating the more sublime, can never be 
an excuse for his neglecting the more humble department ; . . . 
The most sublime speculation of the contemplative philo- 
sopher can scare compensate the neglect of the smallest 
active duty. 2 

We may interpret to the same effect Smith’s several references to 
the antithesis of nature and philosophy, as for example, "That 
kings are servants of the people, to be obeyed, resisted, deposed, 
or punished, as the public conveniency may require, is the 
doctrine of reason and philosophy; but it is not the doctrine of 

1 Theory of Moral Sentiments , I, I, 4, p. 20. “Affections” is synonymous with 
“passions.” 

* ibid., VI, II, 3, p. 210. 
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nature .” 1 Also, “The reasonings of philosophy, it may be said, 
though they may confound and perplex the understanding, can 
never break down the necessary connection which Nature has 
established between causes and their effects .” 2 The latter passage 
asserting (as the former implies) the impotence of reason against 
natural links of cause and effect, goes beyond the commonplace 
that we cannot alter the order of nature by reasoning about it. 
If understood in the context of Smith's attribution of natural pre- 
eminence to the passions as causes, it signifies the intransigence of 
the passions to merely rational governance. Fuller examination of 
this point will be reserved for the treatment of Smith's views on 
moral education, to which it properly pertains . 3 

According to this teaching concerning knowledge and truth, 
man is by his nature constituted to seek the preservation of life 
as the object of life, and the passions rather than the intellect 
are what perceive this and execute it. The manner in which they 
execute it is yet to be stated, but whatever the manner might be, 
life lived under the aegis of the passions is life according to nature ; 
the life of contemplation is not according to nature. Correspond- 
ing to the contemplative life is the active exercise of the intellect ; 
corresponding to the life according to nature is performance of 
“active duty.” The latter so far exceeds the former in importance 
that “the most sublime speculation of the contemplative phil- 
osopher can scarce compensate the neglect of the smallest 
active duty.” Excellence in contemplation must therefore be in- 
ferior to excellence in the performance of active duty. This 
doctrine we may translate into conventional terms by speaking 
of it as the assertion of the superiority of moral to intellectu- 
al virtue. In this connection it is noteworthy that the T heory of Moral 
Sentiments, Smith's formal statement on moral philosophy, is 
entirely a discussion of moral virtue and contains no systematic 
treatment of or reference to intellectual excellence except, as will 
be discussed later, in the case of a prudence deliberately shrunken 
in scope from its traditional estate. Applied to the problem of 
what is the right rule of life for man, Smith's principle of the 
relation of moral and intellectual virtue leads to the conclu- 

1 Ibid., I, I, III, p. 50. 

2 Ibid., VII, II, 1, p.259. 

8 See below, pp. 23 ff. 
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sion that man should live for active utility, i.e., service, and 
that the perfection of a human being is ultimately intelligible in 
terms of doing good to others. Needless to say, everything then 
comes to depend upon the meaning of “good.” In effect the answer 
to this has already been given when we showed that, for Smith, 
the natural end of life (i.e. the most intensely desired thing of all) 
is the preservation of life. “Doing good to others” means some- 
how assisting them to what will conduce to life; and service or 
utility is therefore to be understood as doing those things which 
directly or indirectly conduce to the end of life. 

Illustrative of this conception of Smith's is his account of the 
irregularity of nature that leads man to commend and blame his 
fellows on account of the issue rather than the motive of their 
behavior. 

Man was made for action, and to promote by the exertion of 
his faculties such changes in the external circumstances both 
of himself and others, as may seem most favourable to the 
happiness of all... The man who has performed no single 
action of importance... can be entitled to demand no very 
high reward, even though his inutility should be owing to 
nothing but the want of an opportunity to serve. We can 
still ask him, What have you done? What actual service can 
you produce,” etc . 1 

The natural predominance of service, or utility to life as the 
excellence of man is illustrated by, and also helps explain, an 
important problem raised in the Theory of Moral Sentiments r 
namely, What is the order in which individuals and society are by 
nature recommended to our good offices? The answer in general is 
that nature has disposed us toward individuals and societies in 
the order of their proximity to ourselves ; so that we wish most 
strongly to do the best first for ourselves, then for our immediate 
families, then for remoter relatives, next for strangers; and we 
naturally desire the well-being of our own society first, of our 
own order of society first, and so on. The rule is proximity, not 
desert. Since the individuals and societies nearest us are those 



1 Theory of Moral Sentiments, II, III, 3. Much has been written on the 
conflict between the moral principles of capitalism and of (at least primitive) 
Christianity. On the extremely important point of the relation between moral and 
intellectual virtue, however, and in much of what it implies, they unite to 
confront their common antagonist, the morality of classical antiquity. 
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upon whose well-being we can have the greatest practical effect, 
nature in substance disposes man to seek the good (i.e. preser- 
vation) of those individuals and societies which he is best able to 
serve . 1 That this is not an unimportant aspect of Smith's teaching 
will be recognized from the fact that his discussion of these 
matters commences with the crucial observation that "every man 
is first and principally recommended to his own care ; and every 
man is certainly, in every respect fitter and abler to take care of 
himself than of any other person .” 2 

Attention must be given to Smith's precise expression of this 
seemingly familiar idea. "Every man is fitter to take care of 
himself than of any other person'' is not identical with the more 
common "every man is fitter to take care of himself than any 
other person is fit to take care of him.'' The former means, A can 
take care of himself better than he can take care of B. The latter 
means, B can take care of himself better than A can take care of 
him. The failure of the two to coincide as general propositions may 
be seen if it be supposed that A is wise and B is foolish. Their 
compatibility with each other and with reason would be assured 
by the extinction of the difference between wisdom and folly. 
The extinction is accomplished, as will be seen, not absolutely but 
as far as necessary, by the principle that each man is wise in his 
own affairs. This will be discussed later as the modern substitution 
of Little Prudence for Superior Prudence in the calendar of 
virtues . 3 

It goes without saying that Smith did not assume all men to 
be perfectly wise in their own affairs. The Wealth of Nations is 
replete with instances of individuals misunderstanding their 
interest. To the extent to which individuals fail to judge their 
interest correctly, or ignore the facts about it, they are not in a 
position to make strictly "sane” decisions. In so far as this is true, 
and to the extent to which circumstances render mis judgment 
and ignorance inevitable, the success of the liberal system at 
large requires some dependence upon the "wisdom of govern- 
ment” to indicate, and even to make, sane decisions for the people. 
Smith's discussion of the Ayr Bank and of banking generally, 

1 Ibid., VII, II, 1,3 , ad fin. 

a Ibid., VI, II, 1. The same observation is made in II, II, 2. 

3 See below, pp. 40 ff 
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in Book II of the Wealth of Nations , illustrates this. In general, 
his assignment of functions to government , laissez faire only 
apparently to the contrary notwithstanding, becomes more in- 
telligible in this light than it does by interpreting him as an 
eighteenth century harbinger of peculiarly twentieth century 
liberalism. 

The argument to this point may be gathered together and 
stated briefly as follows : The definition of nature as the principle 
of the preservation of life for its own sake leads directly to the 
conclusion that existence according to nature means to promote 
the preservation of the creatures of nature, or to “serve” them. 
Admittedly each one must serve himself first, but so completely 
does preservation pervade nature that it is impossible to serve 
oneself exclusively. In a well-known passage. Smith says : 

[The rich] consume little more than the poor, and in spite of 
their natural selfishness and rapacity, though they mean 
only their own conveniency... they divide with the poor 
the produce of all their improvements. They are led by an 
invisible hand to make nearly the same distribution of the 
necessaries of life, which would have been made, had the 
earth been divided into equal portions among all its in- 
habitants, and thus without intending it, without knowing 
it, advance the interest of the society, and afford means to 
the multiplication of the species. 1 

The natural function par excellence is service or utility to life, 
and human perfection must therefore coincide with the best or 
perfect mode of active service to life. But this is sovereign moral 
(social) virtue. 

But what exactly is the nature of those virtues which com- 
prise the excellence of mankind? Smith declares that “to feel 
much for others and little for ourselves, that to restrain our selfish, 
and to indulge our benevolent affections, constitutes the per- 
fection of human nature.” 2 Perhaps the outstanding implication 
of this passage is that the perfection of human nature is “feeling” 
or “affection,” both terms being synonymous with emotion, 
sentiment, or passion; and more exactly, that the perfection of 

1 Ibid., IV, I, p. 163. The fuller meaning of this passage is discussed below, 
pp. 26-27 

* Ibid., 1, 1, 5, p. 24. 
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human nature consists of a combination of humanity and self- 
command, or “fellow-feeling” and “self-regard.” The meaning of 
this is what we must now attempt to explore. 

Supposing the truth of the venerable proposition that virtue 
must exist either as faculty, passion, or disposition, Smith seems 
to take the stand that virtue corresponds most closely with 
passion. This conclusion is suggested not only by the passage 
cited immediately above, and by the very title “Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,” but also by those elements of his system which are to 
be described next, namely, the criteria of human excellence and 
how they come to be and to be known. 

Human beings are moved to action by their passions, and upon 
the moving passion the whole virtue or vice of the resulting 
action depends . 1 Thus virtue inheres in passions which embody 
propriety and merit. What can we learn concerning these two 
conditions of virtue, propriety and merit? 

Every human being has the power to feel the passions of those 
other beings who come under his observation. The man who 
observes the joy of another will himself experience joy, and the 
spectator of grief or of fear will himself feel some measure of 
grief or fear. When the spectator finds that the joy, grief, or 
other passion which he observes was excited by a cause which 
moves him to the identical measure of passion that he sees dis- 
played, he is said to sympathize with and approve the actions 
flowing from those passions, and to regard the actions as virtuous. 
The spectator was able to sympathize and approve as he did 
because the patient modulated his passion down to the level at 
which the spectator could enter into it. This done, the spectator is 
struck by the fitness of the patient's passionate response to the 
outward stimulus ; and the passion itself is said to be marked by 
propriety, and hence by virtue, if all spectators might feel the 
same degree of passion, hence sympathy, and finally approbation. 
The propriety of a passion and the virtue of the resulting action are 
therefore known by and indeed established through a congruity 
or concord of the passions of the agent and the passions of all men . 2 

1 Ibid., I, I, 3, p. 18; II, I, 1, p. 61 ; II, II, 3, p. 84; III, 5, p. 142. 

2 Our fluctuation between the use of “patient” and “agent” to describe the 
same person in a given situation is not the result of a terminological confusion in 
Smith, but follows from his paradoxical principle that to act means first to have 
been acted upon, or that passion is the root of action. 
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If a man be moved by passion to act toward another with 
benevolence, gratuitously doing him some good, the beneficiary 
will or ought to feel gratitude toward his benefactor. And if gratui- 
tous harm be done, the injured one will feel resentment. If the 
good was gratuitous, i.e. not owing but offered “of grace ’ 1 or 
benevolently, or if the injury was gratuitous, i.e., not warranted 
by a like previous injury on the other hand; then the action will 
be said to be marked by merit or by demerit, as the case might be. 
The agent’s action will be approved as meritorious if every spec- 
tator can enter into the beneficiary’s gratitude, which will be pos- 
sible only if the agent acted with propriety as already defined. 
The agent’s action will be disapproved as having demerit if it 
moves the one acted upon to resentment with which the whole 
world would sympathize. In fine, if a man acts so that every 
spectator 1 would approve his conduct, then he has acted virtuous- 
ly. The very words right and wrong have and can have no other 
meaning than what by our emotions we sympathize with and 
approve, or fail to sympathize with and thus disapprove. 

When we judge in this manner of any affection as propor- 
tioned or disproportioned to the cause which excites it, it is 
scarce possible that we should make use of any other rule or 
canon but the correspondent affection in ourselves. If, upon 
bringing the case home to our own breast, we find that the 
sentiments which it gives occasion to, coincide and tally 
with our own, we necessarily approve of them as propor- 
tioned and suitable to their objects; if otherwise, we neces- 
sarily disapprove of them, as extravagant and out of propor- 
tion. 

Every faculty in one man is the measure by which he 
judges of the like faculty in another. I judge of your sight 
by my sight, of your ear by my ear, of your reason by my 
reason, of your resentment by my resentment, of your love 
by my love. I neither have, nor can have, any other way of 
judging about them . 2 

That virtue and vice are simply derivative from our approbation 
and disapprobation appears likewise from the proposition that 



1 “Every indifferent person," Theory of Moral Sentiments, I, I, 5, p. 24 ; “every 
reasonable man,” ibid., II, I, 2, p. 63; “every impartial spectator," II, II, 1, p. 
72, etc. 

* Ibid., I, I, 3, p. 18. 
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"the different passions or affections of the human mind which are 
approved or disapproved of, appear morally good or evil ” 1 and 
indeed are the only origin of the appearance of moral good or 
evil, since, as Smith wrote, "The very words right, wrong, fit, 
improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean only what pleases or dis- 
pleases those [moral] faculties.” But the moral faculties are 
pleased only by the mechanical process of sympathetic appro- 
bation in the form of "pleasure .” 2 This is made clear by Smith 
when he writes, 

nothing can be agreeable or disagreeable for its own sake, 
which is not rendered such by immediate sense and feeling. 
If virtue, therefore, in every particular instance, necessarily 
pleases for its own sake, and if vice as certainly displeases the 
mind, it cannot be reason, but immediate sense and feeling, 
which thus reconciles us to the one, and alienates us from the 
other. 

Pleasure and pain are the great objects of desire and 
aversion ; but these are distinguished, not by reason, but by 
immediate sense and feeling. If virtue, therefore, be desirable 
for its own sake, and if vice be, in the same manner, the ob- 
ject of aversion, it cannot be reason which originally dis- 
tinguishes those different qualities, but immediate sense 
and feeling . 3 

That is to say, the distinction between virtue and vice or 
between right and wrong conduct is the product of a purely me- 
chanical process— a process not guided by free understanding of 
intrinsic goodness or badness, but by sympathetic reaction to 
passion. 

In the light of this doctrine it appears that sympathy as the 
basis of moral judgment is entirely compatible with an advocacy 
of acquisitive commercialism, though this is sometimes doubted. 
It is perfectly possible to act at the behest of the selfish passions 
in a way with which all spectators may sympathize, as Smith 
clearly affirmed. When Smith constructed his theory upon the 
foundation of propriety, he fashioned a moral system which, by 
the formalism of its criterion, could and did embrace every human 
inclination, provided only that it was manifested in accordance 
with "propriety.” Another way of putting this would be by 

1 Ibid., VII, III, 3, p. 289. 

a Ibid., Ill, 5, p. 145. 

3 Ibid., VII, III, 2, p. 284. 
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saying that there is room among the excellences for every passion ; 
and that it is the intensity with which the passion is manifested 
rather than the nature of the passion, which affects its reception 
as virtuous or vicious. Sympathy, therefore, must not be mistaken 
for benevolence . 1 

This account of the moral criterion raises a number of questions 
into which we must now briefly enter. In the first place. Smith 
said nothing concerning the means by which the passions are 
communicated from one being to another —a communication 
which is indispensable to the sympathy process . 2 However, al- 
though as Morrow says, “...[Smith] had no epistemological theory 
with which [his psychology] had to be related/' Smith did have a 
view of nature and of life with which his psychology had to be 
related. As we have seen, Smith equated life to motion. The 
reduction of life to motion implies the reduction of the living 
thing to the moving thing, to what is capable of motion, to mat- 
ter. This fact provides us with a clue to the probable outline of 
Smith's psychology. I shall venture to suggest through the fol- 
lowing analogy what that outline might well be if Smith's psychol- 
ogy is to be consistent with his reduction of life to motion and 
his parallel teaching concerning the origin of action in passion. 

Let us represent the soul by a tuning-fork, i.e. by matter suscep- 
tible of slight motion or vibration ; and let us represent the body 
by a vessel filled with water in which the tuning-fork is partly im- 
mersed. Suppose now that the tuning-fork is energized from 
without, or in other words that it receives an outward impulse 
which sets it in vibration. The tiny motion of the tuning-fork 
will be transmitted to the water in which it is immersed, creating 
visible motion in the water. It is possible in this way to represent 



1 Ibid., VI, I, pp. 190-91. Cf. G. R. Morrow, “The Significance of the Doctrine 
of Sympathy in Hume and Adam Smith,” in the Philosophical Review, vol. 
XXXII, pp. 72-73. See O. H. Taylor, “Economics and the Idea of Jus Naturale ,” 
in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XLIV, p. 234. 

2 Cf. G. R. Morrow, op. cit., p. 69: “Sympathy, or this participation in the 
feelings of others, is the basis of the moral life. Adam Smith made no attempt to 
explain the psychological operation of this principle in the individual mind ; he 
had no epistemological theory with which it had to be related.” See also Leslie 
Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. II, p. 71 : “Smith’s 
ingenuity in tracing the workings of the mechanism of human nature is so marked 
and so delightful to himself that he almost forgets to enquire into the primary 
forces which set it in action. He describes the mutual action and reaction of the 
passions with more fidelity than the passions themselves.” 
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the origin of all action (motion of the body, i.e., the water) in 
passion (motion of the soul, i.e., the tuning-fork) as analogous to 
the transmission and magnification of motion in and through 
matter exclusively. 

Now let it be supposed that there are two such complexes of 
tuning-fork and water vessel, and that the vibration of one tuning- 
fork induces a sympathetic vibration of the other. All of the es- 
sential conditions for the functioning of the sympathy mechanism 
are now present, and presumably the addition to the complex of 
sensoria, the conductors of motion from the outside world to the 
tuning-fork soul, would make it possible to carry the analogy as far 
as desired. Although it is not intended by this account to affirm 
positively that Smith's psychology requires the principle that the 
soul is material, it is intended to imply that the origination of 
all action in passion and the ubiquity of sympathy in Smith's 
sense are intelligible, and perhaps only intelligible, by the re- 
duction of mind to body. In other words, it is probable that one 
of Smith's unspoken premises is that the most essential phenom- 
enon of human life is the induced motion of matter . 1 

Such an account of the mechanism of a material soul serves 
well enough to explain the responses of each man's sentiments to 
those of any other. Indeed it serves too well. Its very success is 
what forces us to ask, How, if each man's spirit responds passively 
to the stimuli of other men's behavior, can it so far insulate itself 
from those stimuli to judge of them— to approve or disapprove of 
them? There is an answer which seems to leave intact the me- 
chanistic materiality of the soul : there are vibrations so minute 
that they produce no discernible effect upon a tuning fork exposed 
to them; and there are vibrations so intense that a tuning fork 
exposed to them will be unable to duplicate them in itself. But 
moral disapprobation does not mean the simple inability of the 
judge to reproduce the passions of the object of judgment. It 
means rather an unwillingness to do so. The judge renders judg- 
ment after he juxtaposes the passion of the object of judgment 
and the cause that excited that passion, and finds the two to be 
disproportionate, the one to the other. The second tuning fork 
does not simply react to the first; it deliberates the manner of its 

1 Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 6 passim. See also Aristotle, De Anima, 405b32- 
407a2, but especially 406b24-26. 
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reaction, and reflects its moral judgment in the decision that it 
takes regarding the intensity of the reaction. In the largest 
number of cases, the judge will be estimating his reaction to 
occurrences to which the object of judgment was of course party, 
but to which the judge could not have been party. But this would 
not be possible for mere matter, which, as matter, cannot move 
itself, i.e. cannot, unstimulated, stimulate itself, or “imagine” 
itself party to a stimulus. 

We are now confronted by this considerable difficulty: If all 
action originates in passion, soul must be reducible to body; 
soul and body are merged in matter, and action and passion are 
merged in motion. But we have seen how the possibility of moral 
judgment precludes the reduction of soul to body. Smith, how- 
ever, affirmed both the origin of action in passion and the pos- 
sibility of moral judgment. Apart from the fact that Smith ap- 
pears involved in an inconsistency, what meaning does the incon- 
sistency itself have? I believe it means that the vindication of 
commercial society required Smith to speak of the passions of the 
body as the essence of man's humanity, or of human nature. 
But for reasons which we may, for convenience, refer to as the 
influence upon him of classical morality, he was unwilling to 
abandon the possibility of moral judgment. This is the first, and 
far from the least important instance of the tension between 
the natural and the moral that informs so much of Smith's doc- 
trine. That crucial tension, to which we shall recur later, and a 
passing intimation of the stresses that play upon a materialistic 
theory are what we may regard as the lesson of this part of the 
discussion. 

From the relation between sympathy and morality we know 
that general approbation of conduct is not to be regarded as the 
sign but as 'the origin of moral good or virtue, which is to say 
that whatever is “universally” approved is by definition right, or 
becomes right. We can scarcely avoid the crucial question, Is that 
which is approved, approved because it is virtuous, or is it rather 
virtuous because it is approved by “all?” Smith's formulation of 
the matter leads us to conclude that the virtuous is so by reason 
of the sympathy of the passions that generates approbation. In 
effect the criterion of human excellence develops from the pas- 
sions which form the foundation of human nature as Smith con- 
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ceived it. The moral order is regarded as derivative from and 
posterior to human nature rather than anterior to, or at least co- 
originate with it, although it would be reasonable to expect that 
the end of any purposeful process must be at least co-originate 
with, if not anterior to, the process itself. In this respect the 
teaching of Smith and of the modem authors whom he resembles 
differs profoundly from all teleological views of the whole, whether 
Christian or pagan, by which the excellence of any species was 
conceived as leading rather than following the existence of that 
class of things, or as providing a norm towards which that species 
naturally tended. But we need hardly be surprised that Adam 
Smith thus takes his place in the train of the great modern philos- 
ophers who, in this or some other way, rejected the ancient 
principle of a substantive right by nature. 

It might be thought that a criterion of moral right based upon 
“universal” approbation would come to min upon the obvious 
unlikelihood of any sentiment or conduct actually finding favor 
with every indifferent, impartial, or even reasonable man. But 
Smith does not, in the final analysis, require that the approbation 
be actually accorded for the act in question to be virtuous. What 
is necessary is that the act be deserving of the approbation or 
sympathy of every sane and disinterested spectator . 1 But if that 
approbation is not actually forthcoming, how is the virtue of a 
truly virtuous deed to be ascertained? Is a form of traditional 
natural right tacitly assumed? And further, how is the agent to 
govern himself and seek virtue if the outward means of recog- 
nizing it might be totally absent? Light will be cast on these 
problems if we examine the subject of virtue from the point of 
view of the agent, not, as we have hitherto done, from the point 
of view of the spectator. 

Adam Smith's explicit doctrine is that each man will act vir- 
tuously when he wins the approbation of his conscience, of “the 
man within his breast” who is the vicar and symbol of all spec- 
tators . 2 Conscience is the final arbiter of morality, which means 
that formally the moral law is generated by each agent for his 
own guidance. It is generated by reference to the behest of a 
“man within” who speaks with the voice and in the name of all 

1 Theory of Moral Sentiments , I, I, 5, p. 24; II, I, 2, p. 63. 

* Ibid., e.g. Ill, 2, p. 115; III, 3, p. 128. 
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spectators or men without. 'The spectator” is meaningful as the 
representative of all human beings outside the agent, and "all 
spectators” are coextensive with "all other men.” And that the 
spectators are represented as having, for their decisive charac- 
teristics, nothing but impartiality and reason or sanity is a way of 
saying that virtue means to do what is consonant, not with the 
approbation of persons having extraordinary powers of moral j udg- 
ment , but rather with the passions of other men as others, viz. simply 
as living human beings. To obey conscience or to listen to the man 
within the breast is to act always within the limits imposed by the 
requirements of "all others” considered as human beings simply. 
The moral law derived from the behest of conscience so conceived, 
looking to the requirements of others as such or human beings 
as human simply rather than as somehow qualified, is based upon 
what we now call the equal rights of all men. Stated most general- 
ly, this conception of morality leads to the conclusion that virtue 
means acting with regard to the equal rights of all human beings 
as such, viz. as equal to each other. Clearly all human beings are 
formally equal to each other in respect of their common attribute 
of possessing life. No one has ever affirmed, and Adam Smith 
certainly did not affirm, the equality of all men in respect of desert, 
goodness, size, strength, or any other such attribute . 1 

Understanding by equality, then, equality in being human, i.e., 
in the right to life and to the pursuit of what supports life. Smith's 
very important reduction of human perfection to loving ourselves 
only as our neighbor is found capable of loving us 2 becomes intel- 
ligible as each man doing for himself as much as, but no more than, 
what is consistent with the self-preservation of others; or in 
other words, to exercise one's rights to the full within the limits 

1 It is true that Smith’s famous figure of the philosopher and the porter 
(Wealth of Nations, I, II, pp. 15-16) seems to assert the substantial natural 
equality of all men in respect of intelligence. But we must observe that Smith’s 
statement is full of qualifications, the bearing of which is given by the following 
fact : Smith wrote, “When [the philosopher and the porter] came into the world, 
and for the first six or eight years of their existence, they were, perhaps, very 
much alike,” etc. Cannan notes that “‘Perhaps’ is omitted ineds. 2 and 3, and 
restored in the errata to ed. 4.” Still, the import of the passage is in the direction 
of natural equality. We might add that Smith’s argument is quite indecisive. 
Everyone will admit that education and habituation, or “division of labor,” lead 
to large differences among people. But one proves nothing about equality by 
showing that if Socrates had had to grow his food and make his clothing, he 
would have been much more like a porter than he was. 

2 Theory of Moral Sentiments, I, I, 5, p. 24. 
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imposed by the equal rights of all others as such is the right rule 
of life. 1 We now perceive one segment of the straight line that 
joins Adam Smith's moral philosophy with some of his most 
famous doctrines concerning society and polity ; surely capitalism 
as the system of free competition, and liberal polity as the system 
of free conduct and democratic rule, are intelligible as practical 
embodiments of the principle of equal rights meant always to be 
exercised fully, but never a jot in excess. 

When conscience is so seen in its intimate relation with sym- 
pathy, it becomes clear that conscience is, for Smith, the innate 
means by which every human being, as human, has direct, if 
imperfect, knowledge of the natural rights of “all others." Not 
only are all men essentially equal in the possession of natural 
human rights, but they are all essentially equal in possessing 
conscience, the psychic function by which those rights, and hence 
the morally right, become known. When nature is not conceived 
as embodying the substantive norm of right life, man must 
somehow evolve that norm from within himself. If the natural 
norm is simply a formal principle such as “the right life inheres in 
respecting the natural rights of others," the substance of that 
right and those rights must be accessible directly to each human 
being, or the possibility of right life must evanesce. It is “con- 
science" that makes the substance of the moral order intelligible 
to each human being as such. Indeed Smith writes, “What can 
be added to the happiness of the man who is in health, who is 
out of debt, and has a clear conscience?... This situation, how- 
ever, may very well be called the natural and ordinary state of 
mankind... this really is the state of the greater part of men." 2 
The happiness of the greater part of mankind thus seems to be a 
direct outgrowth of their compliance with the moral law, be- 
tokened by their clear conscience. 

1 This view is well illustrated by the following passage from the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments'. “In the race for wealth, for honours, and preferments, [every 
man] may run as hard as he can, and strain every nerve and every muscle, in 
order to outstrip all his competitors. But if he should justle, or throw down any 
of them, the indulgence of the spectators is entirely at an end.” II, II, 2, p. 76. 
The bearing of this dictum upon the reasoning of the Wealth of Nations need 
hardly be pointed out. William Grampp implies, incorrectly, I believe, that 
Smith’s teaching on natural rights emerges in the Lectures rather than in the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. See Grampp, “Adam Smith and the Economic 
Man,” Journal of Political Economy, vol. 56, p. 326. 

2 Theory of Moral Sentiments, 1, III, 1, p. 43. 




